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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





HE pre-election estimates of the Republican campaign man- 
agers have been fully borne out by the returns. The Re- 
publican high-water mark of four years ago has been surpassed. 
The Republican triumph this year isin every 
sense more complete. McKinley has won, or 
when the formality of casting and counting the 
electoral votes is completed will have won his re-election not only 


The Republican 
Landslide. 
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| column and carried for McKinley, 


PRICE FivE CENTS 


the Republicans will have a majority of over 50 in a membership 
of 357, a majority three times as large as they have in the pres- 
ent Congress. When Mr. McKinley was inaugurated on the 
4th of March, 1897, the Republicans had a majority of but one 
vote in the Senate. After the 4th of March next the Republi- 
cans will have a majority of 22. Thus is the Republican victory 
jn every sense more complete than in 1896. 


KENTUCKY alone excepted, a state where a fair vote and fair 
count is no longer to be had, a state where the election officers 
are, under the famous Goebel law, all appointed by and subject 
to the control of the Democratic machine, Mr. 
McKinley has carried every state that he carried 
in 1896. And Nebraska and Kansas and South 
Dakota, two of the Rocky Mountain states, Wyoming and 
Utah, and Washington on the Pacific coast, states that were 
all carried for Bryan in 1896, all but Wyoming by substantial 
majorities, and one of them, Utah, by a vote overwhel- 
mingly one-sided, have been taken out of the Democratic 
Of the states outside of the 


The ricKinley 
Sweep. 


solid south and carried by Bryan in 1896 but four in the Rocky 


| equal truth that there is a solid north. 
| north in the same sense that there is a solid south. 


| North. 


Mountain region, and they by much reduced majorities, have 
been carried for him. 

If it is said there is a solid south it may be said with almost 
But there is not a solid 
For in all 
the states of the north that have gone so solidly 
for McKinley there is, with the except@n of two 
or three, a serious opposition party that can 


The Solid 


largely get its vote counted as cast and has a chance to carry 


by an increased vote of the electoral college but by an increased | 


plurality of the popular vote. Four yearsago he had a majority 
of 98 in the electoral college. Last Tuesday 292 electors pledged 
to McKinley were chosen, only 155 for Mr. Bryan, a clear major- 
ity of 137. Four years ago Mr. McKinley’s plurality in the 
the popular vote was 600,000, this year it mounts up to 800,000. 
And not only has the Republican presidential candidate been 
thus triumphantly elected but as a result of the elections the 





Republicans have made a gain of more than twenty seats in the | 


House and are promised a gain of five seats in the Senate. 


A | 


House has been chosen in which the Republican majority will be | 


as large as that in the House chosen in 1896—a House in which 


such states if it can get the votes. It isa fact that this opposi- 
tion party often enters into secret partnership 
with the predominant party to crush out reform 
movements. We have this in Pennsylvania. 
And it is a fact that the Democratic machine 
controlling some city or cities in a state often enters into partner- 
ship with the Republican machine controlling the state that each 
may be secured in its hold on the spoils, the Democratic party in its 
hold on municipal spoils, the Republican in its hold on state. It 
iscommon belief that such partnerships are not unknown to Tam- 
many and the Republican machine of New York 
state, that such partnerships have often been 
entered into, often dissolved as the active oppo- 
sition to machine rule simmers down, as often re-entered into 
when such opposition looms up threatening again. But at least 
we have two parties in superficial opposition, dickering over the 
spoils, sometimes dividing them by amiable agreement while a 
noisy but a sham battle is kept up, sometimes squabbling over 
them. 


The Opposition 
Party in the 
North. 


Its Partner- 
ships. 





IN THE Eastern States, the states north of the Potomac and 
east of Ohio, the McKinley pluralities of 1896 have been 


reduced. All these states have been carried for McKinley by 
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substantial majorities, but in Pennsylvania alone 
does the plurality recorded for McKinley foot up 
to almost 1896 figures. In the other states of 
this eastern group, the McKinley pluralities of 
In some, Mr. Bryan’s vote 
In 


Comparison of 
1900 with 1806 
Results. 


1896 have been generally cut in half. 
was largely increased over that cast for him four years ago. 
Massachusetts it was doubled, yet the Republican vote was 
proximately as large as in 1896. The truth is, Mr. Bryan’s vote 
in that state was so small in 1896 that a doubling of it does not 
amount to so very much. 

However, a very considerable cutting down of the large 
McKinley pluralities of 1896 in the Eastern States, is to be 
remarked. But in the states west of Pennsylvania and carried 
by McKinley in 1896, there has been a general building up of 
Republican pluralities, and in the states carried by Bryan in 1896 
a dwindling down if not out altogether of Democratic pluralities. 
All of the states west of Pennsylvania and carried by McKinley 
in 1896, give him, Illinois alone excepted, increased pluralities. 


And his plurality in Illinois, though cut down by one-third as- 


compared to his plurality in 1896, still foots up close to 100,000. 
The two Pacific states, California and Oregon, that he barely 
carried in 1896, give him large pluralities, while the large plu- 
rality Mr. Bryan had in Washington in 1896, that is, large in 
proportion to the vote cast, is replaced by a substantial plurality 
for McKinley. And of the five Rocky Mountain states, which 


were so overwhelmingly for Bryan in 1896 (the sixth, Wyoming, , 


was very close and gave him a plurality of but a few hundred 
votes), one has broken away from him, while he holds the 
other four by greatly reduced pluralities. And outside the solid 
South, these four states are the only ones that show any plu- 
rality of votes for him, the prairie states that he carried in 
1896, turning up in the Republican column, two of them, Kan- 
sas and South Dakota, with very substantial pluralities. 


Our of the wreck in Nebraska, the fusionists thought at 
first they had saved the Legislature, which has two United 
States Senators to elect, one to succeed Mr. Thurston, Repub- 
lican, and one to succeed Mr. Allen, Fusionist, sitting tempora- 

rily, by grace of appointment, in the seat made 
Mr. Bryan’s Re- vacant by the death of Senator-elect Hayward. 


fusal of a Sena- \ir Allen was booked by the Fusionists to suc- 
torship Net 


Within His 
Reach. 
had talked under their breath long before his 


defeat, of giving him the other Senatorship as a sort of consola- 
tion prize, though it was half ear-marked as the prize for one of 
two other Democrats. Widely were these stories circulated, 
when Mr. Bryan shortly said he would not take such prize—in a 
dispatch to the New York /ourna/, in response to an inquiry, 
declared that he had made his fight for the Presidency and lost 
that he was ‘‘not going to take other men’s positions from 
them.’’ Which last declaration of self abnegation, seeming to 
say, he is not like other men, has the ring of egotism and was a 
bit hasty, too, it turning up that the Fusionists have lost the 
Legislature and have no Senatorship prizes to give. 








Onk of the results of the elections most gratifying to Sena- 
tor Hanna, was the crushing of the hopes of his arch enemy, 
Senator Pettigrew, of re-election to the Senate, in the election 
of a Republican Legislature in South Dakota. 
Senator Pettigrew was a thorn in Mr. Hanna’s 
side in the Senate and the Republican National 
Chairman made special effort to bring about his defeat. Mr. 
Payne, Vice-Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 


Senator Petti- 
grew’s Defeat. 
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ceed himself, and as soon as they learned of Mr. | 
Bryan's defeat, they began to talk, indeed they | 


in a message of rejoicing, declared that the Republicans had | 
| which is the very essence of democracy without paying a tribute 


three chief objects in view: the election of McKinley, the defeat 
of Pettigrew, and the capture of Nebraska, and that they had 
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accomplished them all. And, in a general statement on the 
results of the election, he singled out the results in South 
Dakota for special comment. ‘‘ South Dakota,’’ he said, ‘‘ has 
given McKinley 12,000 majority and elected a 
Republican Legislature. That means the per- 
manent retirement from public life of a man 
who has been a traitor to himself, a traitor to 
his party and a traitor to his country. Let us thank God for 
that.’’ It is poor taste to thus shower insults on the defeated. 
Senator Pettigrew is out with a statement declaring that the 
Democratic party is a wreck and that he is ready to take part in 
the organization of a new. 


And Unseemly 
Glorification 
Thereover. 


THE results of the elections have been received in England, 
especially in the Tory, imperialist circles, with considerable jubi- 
lgtion. ‘‘In McKinley and Roosevelt,’’ remarks the Pad/ A/all 

Gazette, ‘‘Great Britain has just the sort of 
Reception of the friends we want.’’ ‘‘ The jingoes,’’ says a Lon- 
a don dispatch to the New York World, ‘‘are 

beside themselves with delight. They antici- 
pate, now that election exigencies are passed, that McKinley’s 
Cabinet will freely join with England in putting imperialism in 
its most aggressive form in operation in China, Bryan’s defeat 
is accepted by them and the dominant political party as strength- 
ening imperialism and making for an Anglo-Saxon alliance.’’ 
We hope that the estimation which they put on McKinley’s 
election will be belied by future events, but we fear it is all too 
correct. 


THE elections passed off with great quietness, the results 
accepted with customary rejoicing by the partisans of the suc- 
cessful party and with great good temper by the defeated. All 

of which, the graceful yielding of the defeated, 
American Good we take as a matter of course, though foreign 
Temper in ‘ a : 
aliens, observers often wonder at it, for it is inbred in 

the nature of the American to bow with rever- 
ence to the will of the majority. Besides, the average American 
is gifted with a supply of great good nature. And one of the 
most satisfactory things in connection with the late election is the 
renewed evidence they gave of this. A striking illustration of 
this good nature was given by the conduct of the New York 
crowds that turned out on election night to read the returns. 
‘‘'The two great centres of attraction,’’ says the New York 
Times, ‘‘ were Printing House Square and Madison Square. At 
each of them there had collected the population of a second- 
class, almost of a first-class, city. At the down-town centre it 
cannot be doubted that a majority had assembled, prepared to 
cheer the election of Bryan. After an hour’s waiting, it became 
plain to them that there was no comfort in the news. It was the 
minority that was entitled to exult and gloat, and it did soin a 
manner that nobody who saw it was likely to forget. Respecta- 
ble men and respectable women, ladies, as far as possible from 
the abandoned creatures who filled Fourteenth Street three years 
ago, celebrating the triumph of Tammany, and yelling, ‘The 
town is wide open, wide open, wide open,’ moved about with 
their protectors, blowing terrible horns, whirling frightful rat- 
tles, exhibiting joy uneonfined, behaving themselves more like 
a Latin population in holiday time than what we are in the habit 
of talking about as an ‘Anglo-Saxon self-restraint.’ And no 
man molested them or made them afraid. It is wonderful. It 
could not be paralleled anywhere else in the world. So many 
thousands of excited people and not a blow struck, not a black 
eye, not so much as an arrest.’’ 

‘‘Tt would not be fair,’’ adds 7he Times, ‘‘ to pass this won- 
derful display of that acquiescence in the will of the majority 


to the defeated candidate forthe Presidency. Mr. Bryan’s politi- 
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cal theories, as our readers know, we think are highly un-Amer- 
ican. But his behaviour under defeat is highly American.’’ 

And this is a tribute richly deserved though such a telegram 
of congratulation as he sent President McKinley had better been 
left unsent. 

ON JuLy 1st next the act authorizing the increase in our 
standing army from something less than 30,000 to 100,000 men 
expires by limitation. If there is no new legislation by Congress 

the army must be cut down to less than 30,000 
But we have Secretary of 
War Root making his estimates of expenditures 
for the fiscal year beginning on that date and for 
submission to Congress on the assumption that our military estab- 
lishment will be kept upto 100,000 men. We are to suppose, 
indeed there is not the slightest doubt that Congress will be asked 
to give the authority that it may be so kept up. And we do not 
suppose there is the slightest doubt but that Congress will grant 
such authority at the coming short session. Yet, during the 
campaign, we were told again and again that the only thing 
keeping the insurrection alive in the Philippines was the hope of 
Bryan’s election. On the spreading of the word of Bryan’s de- 
feat through the Philippines the war would stop. What need 
then, since Bryan has been defeated, of maintaining the army on 
its war footing? Republicans may answer, and they will find it 
in denial of their own assertions. For it is not likely, to borrow 
words from the cynical Vasion, that ‘‘ the Filipinos will give up 
dying for their cause on hearing that Mr. Bryan is defeated.’’ 


The Elections 
and the War in 
the Philippines. 


men by July rst next. 


ONE of the strongest, we would say the strongest argument 
that can be urged in favor of the extension of direct legislation 
in our system of government, is that it would destroy the power 
of money in politics, or, at least, give the people 
power to destroy the power of money. If the 
power to make a binding sale, a binding grant 
of valuable rights, privileges or franchises were 
taken from the people’s representatives, the power of those with 
money to buy such grants and franchises would largely be taken 
fromthem. They might buy the people’s representatives, but such 
representatives could not make a binding sale. And in such 
case they would not be so likely to buy such representatives, the 
people’s representatives would not be subjected to such tempta- 
tions as now. And it is the conferring of the right of the refer- 
endum upon the people, the right to pass upon the acts of their 
representatives by popular vote, that would take this power 
away. If the people had the right of the referendum, it is con- 
ceivable that a municipal legislature might be corrupted and 
give away so far as, the people themselves are concerned, sell so 
far as the corrupted members of that legislature were concerned, 
some valuable public franchise, but the people, thus outraged, 
would then have power to rise in their might and 
cancel such corrupt sale, such franchise—rise in 
their might, demand by petition the submission 
to popular vote of the legislation granting such 
franchise and then, a majority voting to can- 
cel it, it would stand cancelled. And, obviously, if the people 
had this power, the corrupting of their representatives would 
not be so common as now, when they can make a binding sale. 
The representatives might be just as willing to sell, but the cor- 
ruptionists would not be so willing to buy. 

And so, on the other hand, if the veto by executive officer 


An Argument 
for Direct 
Legislation. 


Would Destroy 
the Power of 
Money in 
Politics. 
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of legislation taking away special privileges, or the defeat of | 


such legislation in a legislative body was not final, but the peo- 
ple had the power to take up such legislation and by direct vote 
pass it over the heads of their representatives, the corruptionists 
would know that the corrupting of the people’s representatives 
would not suffice to defeat such measures, that the corrupting of 
legislative bodies to defeat legislation might all be in vain, all go 


| 
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for naught. In such case would the corrupting of the people’s 
representatives be discouraged. And so would the conferring 
upon the people of the right of the initiative discourage corrup- 
tion. For this is what the initiative, as spoken of in connection 
with direct legislation, means—means giving the people power 
to say that the defeat of legislation by their representatives is 
not final, to command the submission of any measure that their 
representatives may fail to enact to popular vote and by a major- 
ity vote enact such measure over the heads of their representa- 
tives, over the heads of the corruptionsts. And so with the 
extended use of the system of direct legislation, of the referen- 
dum and initiative in our government would the power of money 
in politics be dimmed. 


Bur there is another argument in favor of the extension of 
the system of direct legislation. It is that it would give the 
people opportunity to really express their opinions on different 


policies. This opportunity is now largely de- 
Would Give the nied them. Thus said Zhe Nation, representa- 
People Opportu- tive, of gold-Democratic thought, and on the 
nity to Make . oop oi : 
Their Will eve of the election : he American people will 
Known. not be able to pass judgment at the coming 


election upon the Administration’s course in the 
Philippines, because of the menace of Bryanism and of free 
silver.’’ That isto say, they could not condemn the Administra- 
tion’s Philippine policy without approving the free silver policy 
of Bryan. And so to the Anti-Imperialist-Gold-Democrats was 
presented a choice of twoevils. In condemning one policy to 
which they were opposed, they had to approve another policy 
only a little less repugnant tothem. If our people enjoyed the 
right of direct legislation, they could express themselves directly 
on all issues, condemn the Phiiippine policy of the Administra- 
tion without condemning its gold-standard policy— which is 
what those who follow 7he Nation would like to do. And yet 
The Nation opposes direct legislation. 

Again, 7he Outlook, journal of independent thought, emi- 
nently fair and an advocate of the election of McKinley during 
the past campaign, was confronted with much the same difficulty 
as The Nation, though in different spirit, in 
summing up the issues of the campaign. For 
The Outlook is in general accord with the posi- 
tion of the Administration on all the most pro- 
minent issues. Yet it is not a supporter of the protective system, 
and in supporting McKinley it had to support one who is con- 
sidered a supporter of that system. However, this system, its 
maintenance or overthrow, was not an issue of the campaign. 
The existence of that system was not considered to be at stake. 
And so The Outlook did not find itself embarrassed in supporting 
Mr. McKinley. But many others did, as did many who 
supported Bryan. In summing up the issues of the cam- 
paign, money, trusts, imperialism; in taking them up sep- 
arately in an endeavor to point out the duty of voters, Zhe 
Outlook was constrained to say, after presenting the position of 
each of the parties on each of these question, that those who 
agreed with the Democratic position on money ‘‘ should so far 
as this issue is concerned’’ vote for Bryan; those who agreed 
with the Republican position for McKinley. And this signifi- 
cant phrase it felt impelled to repeat after its presentation of the 
positions of the two parties on each of the above three issues, 
thus bearing witness to the fact that the American people had no 
real opportunity to express their views on these different policies, 
that the election of McKinley does not mean of necessity that’a 
majority of the American people favor any one of the policfes 
for which he stands, that if such policies were presented squarely, 
the issues presented separately and not in groups, that any one of 
them would be approved, and thus unconsciously presenting an 
argument in favor of direct legislation—a reform which, by the 


Illustrations 
From the Re- 
cent Elections. 
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way, Zhe Outlook is not so narrow as to look upon on principle 
with hostile eye. 

MANY conservatives oppose direct legislation from fear that 
it would lead to the enactment of radical measures, pave the way 
for revolutionary changes. And on the other hand many 
favor direct legislation because they believe it 
would result in radical legislation. But if we 
may judge from some recent events in Switzer- 
land, where the system of direct legislation is in 
force, this is a mistake. The people are not inclined to rash ex- 
perimentation in government, to trying all the panaceas and re- 
forms urged, but are a conservative force. They must be given 
a thorough understanding of a reform urged, and be firmly con- 
vinced that such reform will bring general benefit, before they 
will be inclined to vote it. Press despatches tell us that two 
measures, one providing for proportional representation in the 
lower branch of the Swiss Parliament, and one 
providing for the election of members of the 


The People a 
Conservative 
Force. 


Rejection of 


motte Upper House by direct vote of the people in- 
epresen ion 

tae diates stead of by the lower house as now, were sub- 
Electorate. mitted to popular vote on Sunday last and both 


“e 


strongly rejected.’’ 

Both of these measures would have had our approval, we 
feel certain, if we had been in Switzerland and called to pass 
upon them. If a measure were submitted to popular vote in this 
country providing for the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote we are sure it would carry. A measure providing for 
proportional representation would likely fail in the present state 
of the public mind simply because the very name is new to the 
masses of our people, and they know not what it is. Yet a 
measure providing for the representation of parties in legislative 
bodies ix proportion to their strength would, we feel sure, secure 


the approval of the majority of our people when once their: 


attention was called to the justness of such a reform in repre- 
sentation and they were enlightened as to its practicability. 


WHEN President Mitchell issued his formal order of the 
25th ult. advising acceptance by the miners of the concessions 
proffered by the majority of the operators and promising a net 
advance in wages, or the equivalent of a net ad- 
vance in wages of ten per cent. to all mine em- 
ployees, he naturally and rightly advised a con- 
tinuance of the strike against those few operators who obstinately 
refused to concede such demands. Indeed, a regard forthe rights 
of the operators who had conceded an advance, as well as the 
interests of the miners, called for a continuance of the strike 
against those operators who refused any advance. The continu- 
ance of the strike against such, and the tieing up of their mines 
until they yielded, could alone insure to the miners who had won 
their victory. For it was only natural to suppose if work was 
resumed in the mines of those operators who granted no conces- 
sions that the operators who had would chafe at working their 
mines under an agreement that made their labor cost of mining 
coal higher than that of their rivals, and that they would be in- 
clined, aye, might be expected to repudiate such agreement. 


Final Ending of 
the Coal Strike. 


So, to insure the victory won at most of collieries, a continuance 
of the strike at the collieries where no notices of an advance in 
And also did justice to 
those operators who had conceded certain demands of the strikers, 
demand a continuance of the strike against those who had failed 
to grant like concessions, and a continuance until such were 
granted. 

If the few operators had remained persistent in their obsti- 
nate refusal it would have become the plain duty of those miners 


wages had been posted was imperative. 


who had returned to work at an advance in wages, a duty pointed 


to by self-interest as well as by a sense of justice, 
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Falling of the to contribute of their earnings to the support of 
Obstinate Oper- those mine workers who had been employed by 
ators into Line. the recalcitrant operators and who failed to find 
employment elsewhere. But, fortunately, the miners who had 
been granted an advance before the calling off of the strike were 
not put to this test—this test of loyalty not only to their fellow 
workmen but their own self-interest. For the obstinate operators, 
when the miners returned to work at the collieries where advances 
had been made, and when they found resolute observance on the 
part of their own employees of the understanding to keep away 
from labor, in accordance with the advice of President Mitchell 
for a continuance of the strike at their collieries, reluctantly, 
yet with no great delay, for they saw delay was cutting them out 
of profits, gave in. 

During the strike some thousands of miners left the anthra- 
cite coal fields for the bituminous regions and found work there ; 
some hundreds of Welsh miners returned to Wales where the 
present demand for mine labor is great. Then during the strike 
the supplies of anthracite coal had been pretty well exhausted 


' and when it was called off the demand was so great that the 


operators were generally anxious to employ more miners, increase 
the output of their mines to the limit to meet it. In other words 
when the strike was called off the demand for labor was abnor- 
mally great while the suppiy of labor was narrowed. The few 
operators who had refused to grant an advance in wages feared 
that if they longer held off their miners would find work else- 
where, that if they then granted the advance and started up they 
would be handicapped by lack of hands. And so after the for- 
mal calling off of the strike at those collieries where an advance 
in wages had been granted, and before a week was out, all the 
obstinate operators fell in line. 


So THE resumption of work in the anthracite coal fields has 
been general and prompt, the stripped markets are being sup- 
plied with coal, the operators are getting fifty cents more a ton 
for coal that is costing them, because of the 
advance in wages, from ten to fifteen cents more 
aton than before the strike. As the net result 
of the strike the operators gain, the miners gain, the public 
pays. As the Philadelphia Ledger truly remarked in comment- 
ing on the settlement of the coal strike : 

‘‘The men have good reason for rejoicing, because the 
advance of to per cent. in wages will be a substantial gain, not- 
withstanding their five weeks of idleness. They will probably 
be given steady work for the remainder of the year, and will 
thus make up for their wage losses. Their 
five weeks’ holiday will simply take the place 
of a few days of enforced idleness each week. 
The real losses of the strike will fall upon the 
consumer. ‘ An advance of fifty cents a ton in the price 
of coal over that which ruled before the strike will more than 
compensate the operators and carrying companies for the increase 
of wages. ‘The consumer is now the only one who has any 
reason to complain, and the consumer is powerless—he has no 
means of obtaining relief. Both the miners and the operators 
will be, undoubtedly, material gainers because of the strike.” 

It is, indeed, the public that pays the piper for a strike that 
it should not have permitted. And having permitted such strike, 
it is only grim justice that itshould pay. It is true that as our coal 
mining industry is now organized, the consumer ‘‘ has no means 
of obtaining relief.’’ And he won’t have until the anthracite 
mines, now private property and virtually constituting a private 
monopoly, are taken possession of in the name of the public, 
operated for the public and by the public and in the interest of 
mine-workers and consumers alike. 


The Net Results 
of the Strike. 


The Gains and 
the Losses. 





IF AFFAIRS in China were not so serious, if past events for 
which punishment is demanded were not so tragic, if troops of 
so-called Christian pewers were not causing the Christian 
name to be held in abhorrence and discrediting the white 
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The Powers in 
China. 


man as a marauder and murderer in the East, 
there would be a certain grim humor about the 
helplessness of the Powers in the face of Chinese duplicity and 
inertia. And impotent in their helplessnessare the Powers find- 
ing themselves to be. If there was anything within reach at 
which to strike with the mailed hand they might with success. 
But there is not. And all but Germans are tired of striking at 
the non-resistant, murdering the unarmed, sending out expedi- 
tions for pillage and destruction. 

And this is all that the expedition to Pao Ting Fu was—an 
expedition in which troops of all the Powers but Russia and the 
United States took part. Pao Ting Fu was picked out for de- 
struction hotbed of 
the Boxers. An example that would terror- 
ize should be made of it. No resistance was 
offered to the allies on their march thither. When they got 
there all the Boxers, of course, were gone. The innocent, the 
unoffending remained. And they were Offended against. In 
that expedition, shame to the nations that took part in it, ‘‘ vil- 
lages were looted and burned, the people killed and terrorized 

for a distance of 24 miles on each side of the line of 


because it had been a 


The Pao Ting 
Fu Expedition. 


march.’’ 
Count von Waldersee, for it is he who commanded it. 

Such conduct gives old Li Hung Chang opportunity to point 
the finger of scorn at the western nations and say /u quogue. 


This was the great and only exploit of the Field- Marshal 


Such conduct, he protests to the foreign ministers, ‘‘ was not war- 
ranted by the rules of war or by martial law where no opposition 
was Offered to the troops.’’ His protest is mild but burns the more 
from its very mildness. It shames the western nations. And, as 
we have said, all but the Germans have tired of such action as 
this, and even they are shamed from boldly advocating it as right. 

When the first German soldiers set sail from the fatherland 
for China, after the murder of the German minister in Pekin, 
their war lord exhorted them to take such vengeance, blaze with 
the sword such path of blood and fire, that for a thousand years 
to come Chinese would tremble at the mere mention of the Ger- 
man name. Froin this Attila fever Emperor William has recov- 
ered, but his words, seemingly, still ring in the ears of his sol- 
diers in China and are obeyed as commands. A staff correspon- 
dent of the New York Sum, in a dispatch sent from Pekin on the 
4th inst., says :— 

‘¢ The reports sent out by Germans as to the turbulent conditions 
prevailing hereabouts are unquestionably exaggerations. The Ger- 
mans are continually making complaints that their boats are fired on 
between Yangtsun and Tung-Chow. The German 
guards reply by shooting a number of natives. Since 
the advance of the allied troops to the relief of Pekin 
500 Chinamen have been shot along the Pei-ho. 
It is charged that most of this shooting has been unjustifiable and that 
the victims were coolies who were at work in the fields.’’ 


Crimes at Ger- 
many’s Door. 


‘* While the Germans report that their boats have been fired 
on repeatedly, not a single case has been reported of attacks on 
the vessels of the United States, England or Japan since the 
relief of Pekin. The people appear to be very friendly and work 
whenever they are permitted to do so. 

‘* The same conditions prevail in Pekin.» The only shoot- 
ing that has been reported has been in the German section. In 
the American and Japanese sections, which are overcrowded, 
there has been no trouble and business is being transacted with- 
out any restraint. On the other hand, the German section is 
nearly deserted and the Chinese have not opened their shops. 
They say they have tried to resume business several times, but 
the moment their places are opened they are looted by the 
soldiers, who steal everything they can lay their hands on.’’ 


And this is what the soldiers of one Western nation are 
doing to make the Western man respected in China, make it safe 
for him to go whence he will, open the way in the heart of the 
Chinaman for the teachings of the Christian 
missionary! It will not work. Such acts are 
calculated to close, not open the doors of China 
to Western influences; are calculated to make 


A Policy Calcu- 
lated to Close, 
Not Open 
China’s Doors. 


' the Powers in 
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China a more dangerous, not a safer place for the for- 
eigner to reside in; calculated to make the foreigner bit- 
terly hated, the path of the missionary an impossibleone. And 
the Western nations are, for the most part, beginning to open 
their eyes to glimpses of this truth. They are not inclined to 


send their troops on any more Pac Ting Fu expeditions. 





Bur to return. China was guilty of grave crimes against 
the Powers and their representatives, crimes for which repara- 
tion, punishment of the guilty of highest :ank and general 
indemnity in money is due. And the Powers, 
confronted by Chinese inertia and duplicity, are 
awakening to their powerlessness to exact such 
They are awakening to a realiza- 


impotence of 


Exacting Repara- : 
tion from China. ™¢Pparation. 

tion of the fact that they cannot exact a money 
indemnity without treading on their own toes. An indemnity 
of $200,000,000 in the aggregate is mentioned as about right. 
China cannot pay it, for the loose organization known as the 
Chinese government has not the means. But China can give 
bonds? True; but how to secure payment of the interest and 
principle? But one way suggests itself, the raising, the doub- 
ling of the Chinese customs duties on imports on foreign goods. 
And this seems much like asking the Powers to themselves pay 
the indemnity due them. True, it does not amount to just this. 
The increase in duties might be passed on to the 
Chinese and paid by them as an increase in price 
for the foreign goods they consume. But such 
increase might result in restricting the markets for foreign goods, 


The Indemnity 
Question. 


the markets that all the Powers are so bending themselves to 
extend. And so to some extent might the exacting of an indem- 
nity from China work to defeat their prime Chinese policy. It 
is true the rate of import duties is now low, limited by treaty to 
five per cent. Anda doubling of them would not make them 
high or in any sense prohibitive. But any raising of duties 
must discourage import trade 


AGAIN, the foreign ministers at Pekin, and working more or 
less in harmony, demand, as part of the reparation due the West- 
ern nations, the punishment of those they deem primarily respon- 
sible for the Boxer outrages. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment anticipated the formal making of that 
demand by naming, in imperial edict, nine high 
officials, five princes, among them Prince Tuan, and four minis- 
ters for degradation and punishment. Then we had the foreign 
ministers naming these nine and two others, Yu Hsien and Tung 
Fuh Siang as the guilty and demanding their execution—a dis- 
tinctly star-chamber proceeding and hardly commendable. But 
promptly on this demand comes the official announcement that 
Yu Hsien has committed suicide by swallowing gold leaf. The 
Ministers and their governments may gravely suspicion the truth 
of this edict. But to the outside world Yu Hsien is dead. 
Whether he is really dead or no no white man can tell. It is 
not likely that there is a white man who could identify him alive 
or dead. Yu Hsien is beyond the reach of the western powers. 
They cannot insist on his further punishment. And so it may 
go with others whose execution is demanded, or, the suicide 
story, real or false, paling, substitutes, willing or otherwise, and 
willing substitutes can always be bought for a little silver in 
China, may be offered up for public execution in the presence of 
representatives of the Powers. 


Punishment o 
the Guilty. 


THE meetings of the Cuban Constitutional Convention, the 
thirty-one members of which were chosen by popular vote last 
September, were opened in Havana on Monday by General Wood. 

In his opening address he directed attention to 


The — , the purposes for which the Convention was 
poser called together and set forth in the call for that 


He expected the convention to 
In fact, as Governor-General 


convention. 
confine itself to those purposes. 
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of Cuba, he would not tolerate an attempt on the part of that 
convention to go beyond those purposes, or interfere in any way 
with the government of Cuba. The function of the convention 
was not to govern Cuba but to frame a form of Government, sub- 
ject to the approval of the United States, for the government of 
Cuba. The first duty of the members of that convention was to 
frame and adopt a Constitution. Their second ‘‘ to formulate 
what in your opinion ought to be the relations between Cuba and 
the United States.’’ General Wood suggested that upon the perfor- 
mance of this second duty in a way satisfactory to the United States 
largely depended the granting of independence to Cuba. It was 
a suggestion hardly in keeping with the spirit of the original reso- 
lutions of Congress promising Cuba her independence, it was a 
suggestion at which the members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion might well have taken offence. But they took it in good 
part. ‘‘ The Constitution,’’ added General Wood, ‘‘ must be 
adequate to secure stable, orderly and free government.’’ Which 


is all well enough, but it is the spirit of a people, not the letter | 


of aconstitution that insures stable, orderly and free govern- 
ment or the reverse. 


THE REPUBLICAN SWEEP. 





© geri AND ROOSEVELT have swept the country. 
4 Mr. Bryan has gone down in defeat more decisive than 
that of four years ago. The Republican star rises triumphant 
over the Democratic. We are not sorry, we are not surprised. 
And this is not saying that we rejoice in the rising of the Republi- 
can star. Wedonot. It is saying that we are not sorry to see 
the Democratic party fall before it. For we do not regard the 
Democratic party as any better than the Republican. We would 
rejoice to see the Republican party fall before something better 
than the Democratic ; we have no interest to see it fall before the 
Democratic, for that would not disenthrall our people from the 
grasp of plutocracy. 

So we are not sorry to see the Democratic party signally de- 
feated. We would be glad to see it run off the stage of Ameri- 
can politics and make room for something better, something that 
stands for what the Peoples party has stood for. We wish, and 
we have hope, that its signal defeat may bring about a revolu- 
tion in the party that will uncloak it of its garb of false popu- 
lism and cause it to stand forth in the eyesof the multitude, four 
years hence, in its true colors, as the servitor of plutocracy. 
And with this thought wecan take pleasure in its defeat. Again, 


we feel that the country is on the down road industrially, that | 


the years just before us will be years of industrial depression, 
and we have hope that the fact of the Republican party being in 
full control of the government during such years will rub the 
scales from the eyes of those who have blindly attributed the 
prosperity of the past few years to that party and its deeds, cause 
them to disassociate the Republican party and prosperity and so 
pave the way for the downfall of that party. And with this 
thought we can look upon the triumph of McKinley with a de- 
gree of satisfaction. 

We have said that we are not surprised by the Democratic 
débacle of last Tuesday. Eighteen months ago we were asking 
the question : is it to be a Republican walkover in 1900? and at 
pains to emphasize our belief that it would be a walkover if the 
Democratic party was the only real party of opposition. With 
that party making the opposition a Republican sweep was to be 
anticipated. For there is no use closing the eyes to the fact that 
the Democratic party is as corrupt to the core as the Republican. 
And Republicans disgusted with the corruption in their own 
party, with the subserviency of their party to the moneyed inter- 
ests, could not be expected to jump from that party into some- 
thing just as bad, which is all that the Democracy offered them. 
We repeat, there is no blinding the eyes to the fact, that the 
Democratic party is as corrupt as is the Republican and hence 
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cannot expect, as it does not deserve, to grow at Republican ex- 
pense. Nor is our own party above suspicion. The canker of 
corruption has eaten into its heart. Even in the Peoples party 
there is needed a cleansing of the Augean stables. 

So the Republicans, undeserving of it as they are, won an 
overwhelming victory on Tuesday last. We repeat we were not 
surprised; it was as we expected. During the past few months 
we have refrained from expression of this belief to a great ex- 
tent. We have done so from fearthat such expression would be 
mis-interpreted and heralded abroad as an announcement in favor 
of McKinley, as indeed remarks giving expression to this belief 
and dropped in conversation have, disassociated from the words 
spoken in company with them, been heralded. But in the belief 
that the Republicans would have a walkover this year if the op- 
position party was the Democracy, and much emphasized by us 
eighteen months and more ago, we have never wavered. 

The defeat of Mr. Bryan has been more overwhelming than 
four years ago. But that defeat of four years ago did not crush 
his influence with the Democratic party. In that sense it was 
not a crushing defeat for him. Weare inclined to the belief that 
he will find his last overwhelming defeat crushing of his influ- 
ence—not only because the last defeat is more overwhelming 
than the first but because it isa second one. Already, on the 
very morrow of his defeat, we find many of his newspaper sup- 
porters ceasing to circle around him, urging the desertion of the 
cause he represents, urging its desertion as a lost cause, urging 
the throwing over of Bryanism as the only salvation of the Dem- 
ocracy. ‘True, four years ago many urged the same thing, urged 
the return of the Democracy to its old gods as its salvation, urged 
in vain. But more and stronger voices are urging now and we 
believe they will succeed. Ere another four years roll around we 
believe the Democracy will be uncloaked to the public eye as the 
servitor of plutocracy. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the recent 
elections will eliminate Mr. Bryan as a powerful factor in the 
Democratic party. He is too strong a character to be eliminated. 
Those who would turn the Democratic party away from his in- 
fluence must reckon with him. And it is no lame opposition 
that he and his true friends, not friends of the Croker type, may 
be expected to put up. During the period following his defeat 
in 1896 and up to his renomination for the Presidency by the 
Kansas City Convention, those who strove, more under cover 
than in the open, toturn the Democracy from Bryanism were nota | 
few and he and his friends defeated their efforts. But more 
strenuous will effort tounhorse him be in the four years to come. 
And we do not believe he and his friends will prove strong 
enough to baffle it. The New York Sun, ever prone in the past 
to exaggerate the hold of Bryan on the Democratic party for par- 
tisan reasons, puts the situation fairly when it says: ‘‘ From this 
time on, the main purpose of at least a powerful faction of the 
Democracy will not be to shape its course for the gratification of 
Mr. Bryan’s political ambition, but to wrest from his hands the 
control of their national organization. Will they succeed? 
Probably. But, just as probably, not without reckoning, in one 
way or another, with the man who leaped upon the Democracy’s 
shoulders at the Chicago Convention.’’ 

To distrust of Bryan and the fact that to most dissatisfied 
Republicans the Democratic party was distinctly repellant the 
signal success of McKinley was doubtless, in ao small measure, 
due. The Republicans dissatisfied because of the subserviency 
of their party to the forces of corruption, and they are legion, 
had no incentive to leave that party for a party equally as sub- 
servient to the same evil forces. So the faults of the Democratic 
party rather than any esteem for the Republican or its policies 
held many Republicans in line for McKinley and contributed to 
his success. 

But while this is all true, we must recognize the fact that 
the American people have endorsed the Administration’s policy 
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of gold and glory. Pursuit of this policy must, in the long 
run, lead to ruin, but the American people are enamoured of it. 
They take pride in seeing the American flag raised over new 
territory. They do not want to see it hauled down. They take 
pride in expansion for expansion’s sake. They do not stop to 
think that the raising of the flag over new territory may be in 
the interest of a selfish commercialism that cannot profit the 
country as a whole, that the raising of our flag may be in the 


place of a flag of an independent republic we have used our | 
| off. But asa whole and in public the Republican campaigners 


forces to haul down, be raised over a people who regard it as 
an emblem of tyranny, not of freedom. Or, if they do stop 
to think, and do realize these things, they don’t care. They 


are ready to subscribe to the gospel of might and then, whenthe | 
| they did not point out the means by which they would carry this 


strong arm is raised to smite the: weak, crush those struggling 
for independence, subscribe to that further doctrine, invented to 
ease the conscience, that it is, raised for the good of the weak. 


The Administration that has made this its policy and offers 
this as its apology, has been sustained by the American people. 
It may be said that many of those who voted for McKinley, did 
not do so from any wish to sustain him in this policy of might, 
but because they had nothing better to do, because the alterna- 
tive that presented itself to them, and the only alternative that 
presented itself to most of them, a vote for Bryan, would, they 
felt, be a vote to sustain other policies that they had even less wish 
to sustain. But right here we may as well realize that which is 


for the Philippine policy of the Administration, ninety per cent. 
of those Democrats who voted the Democratic ticket last Tues- 
day would have voted it just the same; aye, that if the Dem- 
ocratic party had declared against free silver, ninety per cent. of 
those Democrats of the Southern States, who voted for Bryan, 
would, with equal readiness, have voted for some one else named on 
an anti-silver platform. It is a saddening fact, but it is unde- 
niably true. 

In the campaign that has just closed in signal triumph for 
McKinley, there was no joining of issues by Republicans and 
Democrats. They fought shy of one another. The Democrats 
dodged the silver issue, the Republicans made much of it; the 
Democrats made much of imperialism as an issue, the Repub- 
licans pooh-poohed it. The Republican campaigners called 
upon the people to sustain the Republican party on its record. 
The Republican party had brought prosperity, it had raised the 
flag over the Philippines, it had made the United States a 
power in world politics. It had not hindered the growth of 
trusts, the demands of the moneyed interests were listened to 
and heeded, the power of money was supreme but prosperity 
reigned, of a kind, the workmen had a full dinner-pail. And 


| policy out. 


an unquestioned fact, that if the Democratic party had declared | government are at stake? 
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public dinner on the night of the great Roosevelt rally in New 
York, is reported to have said, when dilating on the oil and gas 
resources of his state and*‘its prosperity: ‘‘ Right here I want to 
say I believe in trusts. They are good things. The Standard 
Oil Company put its pipe lines to all small towns. If it was not 
for the Standard Oil Company this prosperity we have wouldn’t 
be here to-day. I—’’ and then catching the look of amazement 
on the faces of the Republican leaders about him and realizing 
that he was speaking in a semi-public place, he suddenly broke 


were at pains to repudiate the Democratic charge that their party 
was the champion of the trusts. The Democrats declared that 
their policy would be to ruthlessly break up the trusts. But 


And on this issue the Republicans refused to join 
issue with the Democrats. That is the Democrats said the Re- 
publican party was the party of trusts, a charge which did not 
come with very good grace from some of the Democratic leaders, 
and the Republicans denied it—their principal denial or repudia- 
tion taking the form of thou too, or. vulgarly, ‘‘ you’r an- 
other.’’ 

The Republicans tried to force the Democrats to join issue 
with them on the silver question, but Mr. Bryan responded by 
asking: Would you have us discuss the dollar before the man, 
discuss the dollar in a campaign in which the principles of self- 
And ex-Senator Hill responded that 
if Bryan was elected ‘‘the parity of every form of authorized 
currency would be maintained at all hazards.’’ And in return 
the Democrats strove to force the Republicans to join issue with 
them on the question of imperialism. But the Republicans in- 
sisted that there was no question of imperialism before the Amer- 
ican people, that there was nothing imperialistic about their Phil- 
ippine policy. The Democrats charged the Republicans with 
standing for militarism, an increase in the standing army. The 
Republicans denied it, Senator Frye of Maine going so far as to 
say that ‘‘the act increasing the army to 100,000 men, which was 
passed by a Republican Congress and signed by a Republican 
President, provides that the army shall drop back to less than 
30,000 men on July of next year.’’ But this last provision was 
not one of Republican origin or one that was willingly accepted 
by the Republicans in Congress or the Republican President. 
When the army increase bill was before the Senate the Demo- 


| crats,under the lead of Senator Gorman,took the Republicans by 


| bill until the day of adjournment and so defeat it. 


what matter if prosperity had been won, how it had been won! | 


So was the Republican policy that may fitly be styled the 


policy of gold and glory proclaimed. The Democrats of course | 


denied that the Republicans had had anything to do with 
the bringing of prosperity. They declared that it had come 
in spite of the Republicans, not because of them—that is, 
when they did not deny that it had come at all. - But they did 
not make much of an impression with this line of assertion, 
founded on many grains of truth, though it was. 

The Republicans pointing to the great growth of our export 
trade in manufactured goods that had come synchronously with 
the growth of great industrial combinations or trusts insinuated 
that such ought to be handled gently. Some of their allies went 
so far as to defend the trusts with much directness and to ridi- 
cule anti-trust legislation. Thus ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Fairchild, of Cleveland’s cabinet, and at the great Roosevelt rally 
in New York, declared that Congress might as well enact a law 
forbidding the use of steam or electricity as a law forbidding 
trusts. And some of themselves, in unguarded moments, lauded 
the trusts. Thus Senator Scott of West Virginia, at a semi- 


the throat and said, Youamend the bill by tacking on a provision 
limiting the increase to a certain period or we will talk upon the 
And so 
threatened the Republicans accepted the amendment the credit 
for which Senator Frye, in the heat of the campaign, claimed for 
a Republican Congress and a Republican President ! 

So was the campaign fought as one of evasions, of charges 
and denials. And out of it all has come a signal Republican 
victory. We do not wonder, for Republicans, however disgusted 
with their own party, had no reason to choose the Democratic in 
preference. Something better than the Democratic party must 
be ready to take the place of the Republican party before the 
latter can be expected to go down. Full responsibility now lies 
with the Republican party. It is given a new lease of life, it 
may well claim that its policy of gold and glory, the policy that 
makes money the supreme power in our government, that makes 
greed the guiding star of our foreign policy, has been endorsed 
by the American people. We will see with what persistancy it 
pursues that policy. We shall continue to hope the American 
people will revolt against it. For continued pursuit of this 
policy, this policy that saps vitality, that undermines society at 
the top with the corruption of unearned wealth, and at the bot- 
tom, with poverty, means ruin. Pursuit of such a policy has 
brought many nations toruin. Persistant pursuit of this policy 
will bring ruin to the American people, collapse of the American 
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Republic, the American empire—not this year, not in the next 
four years, not in the next twenty in any appreciable way, per- 
haps not for two or three generations. But every year of pur- 
suit of this policy must sow poison in our body politic insidi- 
ously, gradually, poison that must have its effect, and if the 
American people do not revolt against this policy, ruin will, in 
the end, overtake them. 


FIGHT ON! 


HE Populist vote cast in the country on Tuesday last was 

regrettably small. And now, in the presence of the ver- 
dict of the American people expressed at the ballot-box, a ver- 
dict upholding the policies of the Administration, upholding 
anything but the policies for which we stand, and before going 
on with the fight, may we pause for just one moment and ask 
Each man must ask this of himself, 
And: if, when he finds this 
answer, it is yes, there is but one course for the true man, 
the man worthy of the name of man to pursue. And that is: 
Fight on—fight on for the right unto death, or until it does 


ourselves: Are we right? 


each must answer it for himself. 


prevail. 

We have asked ourselves this question as we have taken 
note of the judgments just rendered by the American people, 
judgments so averse to us, and contained in the Democratic and 
Republican vote alike, and as we often have before, and the 
answer stands out clearly before us. And that 
We feel the American peo- 


It is yes. 
answer points out the path of duty. 
ple have voted in blindness, it is for us to do our mite to 
enlighten them that the right prevail, that the power of money 
in our government be destroyed, that our people be not stripped 
of their heritage, ‘‘the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness ’’—the right to life, which is the right to work and 
draw wealth and sustenance from nature’s inexhaustible 
resources ; the right to liberty, which is the right to labor and 
enjoy the fruits thereof without payment of tribute to anyone 
e: joying special privileges, and in such way as one may choose, 
so long as the rights of others are not trespassed upon; the 
right to happiness, the assurance of which is the opportunity to 
reach higher and better things for self and for one’s children. 
And to this work, a work that duty bids us to take up, or rather, 
forbids us to put aside, that love for our fellow-man calls us to, 
we dedicate ourselves anew. And, within such limitations as 


mortal man is subject to, that work we will pursue. 


* Fortunate in Point of Comfort. 


Thesegtwo things (no smoke, no dust) are of unusual inter- 
est to the traveler through New York State, on the Lackawanna 
Railroad, for the reason that on no other road in the United 
States is there stronger incentive to keep one’s eyes upon the 
passing scene. It is said of this line truthfully, that every mile 
is picturesque. It traverses the agricultural region of western 
New York, the valley region of central New York, the mountain 
region of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and every mile offers 
a view that is beautiful, interesting andentrancing. In point of 
comfort its passengers are particularly fortunate, for, in addition 
to there being. no smoke or dust, the cars are roomy, comfortable 
and scrupulously clean. Sleeping-cars, parlor-cars and dining- 


cars offer all the conveniences and comforts of modern travel.— 
Printer and Bookmaker.—Advt. 
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THE CENSUS AND REAPPORTIONMENT, 


“THE Census Bureau has finished its computation of the pop- 

ulation of the United States and last week published the 
results. The actual count was taken five months since, during 
the early part of June, and the computation has been accomp- 
lished with unexampled celerity. The population of the United 
States, states and territories, is or was found to be in June last, 
76,295,220. The population to-day is probably half a million 
greater, for we are increasing in numbers at the rate of at least 
one hundred thousand a month. Of the 76,295,220 people 
making up the population of the United States last June, 
74,627,907 were found to be resident in the forty-five states. 
The balance were citizens of the different territories or were in 
the army serving outside the United States. And, by the way, 
the population of Hawaii is given as part of the population of 
the United States. It is included in the total. Not so the pop- 
ulation of Puerto Rico or the Philippines. Indeed, persons in 
the service of the United States and stationed in those islands 
are, in the Janguage of the Census Bureau, said to be stationed 
‘* abroad.’”’ 

The census returns of population bear out general expecta- 
tions. It is true that the percentage of growth during the last 
decade, something under 21 per cent., fell far short of the per- 
centage of growth during the previous decade. If the rate of 
growth during the decade 1880-90 had held good during the last 
decade, the population of the United States would have been 
to-day something like three millions greater than it is. But no 
one who thought supposed that the percentage of growth had 
been as great during the decade just closed as during the pre- 
vious. It was well known that the growth by immigration had 
not been so large, that the growth by immigration was not only 
relatively but actually smaller. And there was much evidence 
that the rate of natural increase was a declining one—this in spite 
of a decreasing death rate. So, though the percentage of 
increase during the last decade, and as shown by the census, was 
smaller than in any decade in our history, and quite one-half 
below the average, it was as expected. 

The growth of population during the last decade has been 
quite generally distributed over the Union. The growth has 
been so even that the reapportionment of Congressional, and 
hence electoral representation among the states that must follow 
the census, will not appreciably disturb the present relative 
political power of the different sections of the Union—unless, 
indeed, under the mandate of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, Congress cut down the representation of those 
states that have disfranchised many of their citizens by impos- 
ing educational qualifications— qualifications tempered in the 
several Southern States mostly concerned by the explicit excep- 
tion of all persons who were registered voters prior to 1867, or 
who are the descendants of such voters, in other words, the gen- 
erality of white voters, from such qualifications. There are 
four Southern States which have imposed such qualifications, the 
two Carolinas, .Louisiana and Mississippi, and two, Alabama and 
Virginia, which are contemplating the imposing of like qualifi- 
cations. If in the reapportioning of representation Congress 
should take this disfranchisement of voters into consideration, 
cutting down representation in the proportion that the number 
of disfranchised male citizens of voting age bears to the whole, 
the states of North and South Carolina, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi would likely each lose two representatives in Congress, or 
quite one-fourth of their present representation. And Congress 
has the direct mandate of the Constitution to cut down the rep- 
resentation of states which disfranchise any of their male citi- 
zens of voting age for other reason than conviction of crime or 
participation in rebellion. The Fourteenth Amendment is man- 
It reads that, ‘‘ whenever the right to vote at any 
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election for electors of President and Vice President, or for 
United States Representatives in Congress, executive and 
judicial officers of a state, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein sha// be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such state.’’ It will be noted that the language of this 
amendment to the Constitution is not that Congress may, but 
that Congress sha// cut down the representation of such states as 
abridge the right of suffrage in the proportion that the number 
of disfranchised citizens bears to the whole. 

Besides the southern states mentioned there 
northern states that have restricted the suffrage to those of their 
male citizens who can read and write. But the percentage of 
illiteracy is so small in these states that their representation in 
Congress would not likely be effected by a strict following of the 
letter and spirit of the Fourteenth Amendment in the apportion- 
ing of representation. An ignoring of this amendment in the 
apportioning of representation among the several states, must 
result in giving to the white voters of those southern states that 
have disfranchised a large part of their colored citizens a greater 
voice in the government of this nation than is enjoyed by their 
white brothers in the northern states, must result in making the 
vote of the white voter of the southern states, and by law, more 
valuable than the vote of his northern brother. 

However, assuming that Congress will treat the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution as a dead letter in making the 
apportionment under the late census, and as, indeed, it is more 
than likely to do, such apportionment will not appreciably dis- 
turb the present distribution of political power among the differ- 
ent sections of the Union. For, as we have said, the growth of 
population during the last decade, and as appears from the cen- 
sus returns, has been quite evenly distributed. No one section 
has appreciably outstripped the others in its rate of growth. In 
the more newly settled of the Rocky Mountain States, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, the percentage of increase has been large, 
mounting up towards roo per cent. in the first two and to over 
50 per cent. inthe third. But their actual increase in popula- 
tion has not been sufficient to entitle them to any increase of 
representation. In Colorado and Utah the rate of increase has 
not been markedly greater during the last decade than in other 
sections of the country and the population of Nevada has actually 
declined. The most striking increase of population anywhere 
is that in the territory of Oklahoma. The population of that 
territory has increased more than six-fold in ten years and now 
numbers 398,245 persons, exclusive of Indians untaxed, a popu- 
lation certainly entitling that territory to early admission as a 
state. Again, the percentage of increase in the population of 
the states of Nebraska and Kansas has been much below the 
general average. Indeed those states have barely held their own 
in population during the last decade. And the rate of increase 
in the Northern New England states has been low—less than six 
per cent. against the general increase for the country of nearly 
21 percent. So, too, the rate of increase in the states of Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia has fallen appreciably below the 
average. 

But despite these exceptions, and many less marked could 
be noted among the states, the rate of growth of population in 
the different sections of the Union averages up about the same 
so that if the new apportionment is made solely on a basis of 
population, and without regard to the directions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, there will be no appre- 
ciable change in the relative political power of the different sec- 
tions. Thus what Maine may lose Massachusetts will likely 
gain; what Virginia, and maybe Kentucky and South Carolina 
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lose, Texas and West Virginia and Louisiana and Florida, and 
maybe Arkansas and Mississippi will more than gain; what Ohio 
and Indiana may lose Illinois and Minnesota gain; what Ne- 
braska and Kansas lose, North Dakota and Colorado gain. So 
there will come no great change in the relative political power 
of the sections. 

Of course, a state may lose relative political power without 
any loss in its actual representation. An increase in the repre- 
sentation of other states while its representation stands still will 
accomplish this. And for some decades it has been the observed 
rule of Congress to so increase the membership of the House of 
Representatives as to avoid the cutting down of the actual repre- 
sentation of any state. But this rule is hardly likely to be 
strictly adhered to in the making of the new apportionment that 
the present census calls for. For the House is already so large 
as to be unwieldy. The last apportionment, that made on the 
census of 1890, was made upon the basis of one representative 
for 173,901 persons. If the new apportionment should be made 
on a basis of one representative for every 200,000 persons or 
major fraction thereof the membership of the House would be 
increased from 357 to 375. If the unit of representation were 
made 210,000 the membership of Congress would be increased 
just three, or to 360; if the unit were made 205,000 the member- 
ship would be 363. 

Under an apportionment upon a basis of one representative 
to every 200,000 persons, or major fraction thereof, New England 
would gain one representative in Congress. For while Maine 
would lose one representative Massachusetts and Connecticut 
would each gain one. Upon the same basis of representation 
the middle-eastern states would gain five members of Congress, 
New York and Pennsylvania two each and New Jersey one. The 
southern states would make a net gain of six, Virginia losing 
one, Texas gaining two and West Virginia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas one each; the middle-western states 
would gain five, Illinois and Minnesota two each and Missouri 
one ; the trans- Missouri and Rocky Mountain states would send 
to Congress the same aggregate membership as to-day, Kansas 
and Nebraska each losing a representative but North Dakota 
and Colorado each gaining a representative, and the Pacific states 
would gain one representative, Washington being the fortunate 
one. If the unit of representation were raised to 205,000 the 
net representation of New Engiand in Congress would remain 
as now, the middle-eastern states would gain three members, the 
southern states two, the central-western states and the trans- 
Missouri and Rocky Mountain states none in the aggregate, the 
Pacific states one. Under an apportionment upon this basis 
Maine would lose one representative and Massachusetts gain one; 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania would gain one each; 
Virginia and South Carolina and Kentucky would lose one each, 
Florida, West Virginia and Louisiana gain one each and Texas 
two; Ohio and Indiana would each lose one and Illinois and Min- 
nesota each gain one. The gains and losses in the trans-Mis- 
>ouri and Rocky Mountain states would be the same as they 
would be if the basis of representation were fixed at 200,000 or 
raised to 210,000. Under an apportionment of representation 
upon a basis of 205,000 persons or a major fraction thereof Wash- 
ington would still gain a representative, but if the unit of repre- 
sentation were raised to 210,000 she would be cut out of such 
gain. The fixing of representation upon the basis of this latter 
figure would also cut off Massachusetts and Pennsylvania from 
the extra representative that each would get if the unit of repre- 
sentation were placcd at 205,000. 


The Lothrop Publishing Company have just ready two of 
their more important fall books—‘‘ The Adventures of Joel 
Pepper,’’ by Margaret Sidney,’’ and ‘‘In Defence of the Flag,”’ 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Consequences of Being a World Power. 


World Politics. 
the Oriental Situation. 
millan Co. $1.25. 

At once a conservative and judiciously moderate treatise of 
later-day international politics is this excellent book of Dr. 

Reinsch, of the University of Wisconsin. The author has, by 

the careful reading of all reliable and authentic books treating 

of the Chinese situation and its influence on the politics of the 
world, well fitted himself to present a comprehensive and con- 


As Influenced by 
The Mac- 


At the end of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Paul S. REINSCH. New York: 


cise statement of the condition that confronts all nations with | 


interests at stake in the Orient. This book is written in the 
style of a text book, and we should say that this was the object 
Dr. Reinsch had in view when writing it. It is just the kind of 
book we would recommend to the student of world politics of 
the hour to supplement and elucidate a course of lectures. But 
let it not be understood from this that this book is only fitted to 
meet the wants of the student class, for while it will prove a 
particularly valuable assistant to all such, it will also be of con- 
siderable value and great interest to the ordinary citizen who 
wants to get in touch with the rapid advance of his country in 
the affairs of the world. 

It is but little short of startling to the average American to 
understand and properly estimate the immense strides the 
United States government and people have made since the out- 
break of the Spanish war. Our interests are no longer confined 
to the Western Hemisphere, for, following the lead of President 
McKinley and his advisers, both political and commercial, we 
have carried the flag into the East, and there set it up along side 
those of England, Russia, Germany and the other foreign 
nations which were already there in search of trade and com- 
merce. The United States within the last three years has 
become a world power, and whether we would or not, we must 
meet world questions. The American is now rubbing elbows 
with the subjects and citizens of all the great powers, and he is 
attempting to show that the Eastern trade is destined to flow to 
our shores. It is at once an inspiring and terrible picture that 
is unfolding day by day before us in the Far East—inspiring 
and gratifying to our pride as a people who recognize no supe- 
rior and who are rapidly taking a position from which to lead, if 
not rule, the earth ; terrible, almost appalling, when we think of 
the consequences that may, and very probably must, follow our 
entry into the stirring and ever changing questions of the Kast. 
Let no one disguise the dangers of our position. We have now 
entered into direct competition with the great nations of the 
world at first hand, and to prevent a clash of interests to be fol- 
lowed by war and bloodshed will require the best and calmest 
efforts of our statesmen and diplomats. 

And in our interest and excitement over foreign affairs and 
interests beyond the borders of America proper, let us not forget 
that we havea country and a people here at home to be looked 
after and that this is far more important to ourselves and posterity 
than any possible interest in the Far East can ever be. There 
is always threatening danger to a people which is wrapped up 
in foreign complications and interests, for while their attention 
rests upon distant lands and questions there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the scheming and unscrupulous politician at home to 
step in and undermine and destroy their freedom. And with ex- 
pansion and imperialism that cannot but follow our present entry 
into the East, must also come increased power to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and curtailment of that of the Legislative branch of our 
government. It cannot be otherwise, and in the very nature of 
things we must expect to find our Presidents becoming more 
and more powerful and less and less accountable to the people, 
with the spread of imperialism and expansion. This is a truth 
that is undeniable and our people will do well to open their eyes 
to it, before they plunge still deeper into the mzlstrom of trade 
expansion and its necessary consequences. It was this very 
lack of interest in home affairs and an all-absorbing attention in 
outside and foreign events that eventually destroyed the proud 
world-power of Rome. In the present day we have but to look 
to Russia and Germany to see quite clearly that it has led to 
increased and ever-increasing power to the executive heads of 
those nations. Such a course will bring with it plenty of glory 
to a pushing and energetic people, but behind its enticing 
glamour lurk decay and ruin. It is a great question, probably 
the very greatest the American people have been called on to 
solve, for it involves a policy, which, if carried out, demands 
the cutting of all the moorings of our past history. 
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Dr. Reinsch has shown himself well alive to the condition 
that confronts us, and his very moderate and conservative pre- 
sentation of the case is indeed well worthy of every attention. 
In many immaterial points and in some important ones, we 
could very easily take exception to our author’s views and con- 
clusions, but we will not for the reason that he has attempted 
always, and with commendable success, to write in an absolutely 
fair, unimpassioned and impartial manner that is as satisfactory 
as it is rare. 

yk 
A Misdirected Word From a Real Artist. 
Gracia. A Social Tragedy. By FRANK EVERETT PLUMMER. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1.25. 

The book before us makes once more clear that a sex rela- 
tionship which does not symbolize a spiritual, a harmonious condi- 
tion, becomes sacriligous. It is true, infinitely true, that through 
love, noble and pure, we can reach, must reach the very highest, 
since mutual sympathy, trust, re-erence, gentleness and all the 
mental affections which exist between man and woman elevate 
not only single individuals, but uplift this great family of ours, 
known as humanity. But it is also true, and regrettably true, 
that love, when used in the wrong direction, when applied with 
low intentions, and turned sensual and immoral, becomes a 
spring of wickedness, poison to society, the breeder of low 
and demonic crime, which has made this century of Zola and 
others notorious, which has and is still degrading society as 
a class. 

Of this latter sort of love—if we may call it so—-the book 
before us speaks; of this latter contemptious, immoral sensuality, 
which breeds little good and which becomes a social calamity, 
‘*Gracia’’ tells in her story of woe, and, by the way, in a 
language that, though written in poetry, cannot be misunder- 
stood, little being left for imagination. 

Poetry is the very earliest form of literature, it is claimed ; 
love the very earliest outspring of the human heart. Poetry is 
the natural expression of persons in love and happiness, the 
interpreter of heart to heart. We have learned to believe that 
poetry is the very essence of everything that should be pure— 
grand, at any rate; and that without love there would be no 
poetry, and without poetry, perhaps, no love. Why, then, we 
ask, should astory like that of ‘‘ Gracia,’’ unfit for some people 
to be read in plain prose, be written in poetry? We may ask 
further, perhaps, why describe such love at all, a love that neither 
elevates, purifies or improves the reader, but rather helps to ger- 
minate evil, discontent and immorality. The story is a very sad 
one ; it reaches the very depth of character, the very height of 
crime. Therefore it is called ‘‘social tragedy.’’ Here is a 
synopsis : 

“ A young woman of some respectable family falls in love with a man, 
astranger to her. She is betrayed in her love by the man she trusts. She 
tolerates like a heroine, she suffers all that a lover does, all that a mother 
can ; she waits in vain for his return. The man is gone ; has forsaken her. 
She must be revenged ; she determines to revenge herself. In this cease- 
less effort to do it, she sinks morally, socially ; lower and lower she stoops, 
until gradually she has reached the very lowest depth of womanhood. 
And now, of course, she must have revenge by all means. To the very 
lowest, as often to the very highest, the meanest trick seems by no means 
disgraceful. Having now reached a station in her life where shame takes 
he place of honor, and where virtue has long beem forgotten, the height of 
the tragedy begins. In this station she meets her lover. After years of 
struggle and defeat they see each other. From him she now learns that he 
had been forced to forsake her without intentions of his own. He accuses 
fate, which has been partial to him. Circumstances, he claims, had forced 
him to every base action, to become a husband of another woman, a father. 
He is full of remorse. She believes his story, is deeply moved by it. And 
here her sentiments become alive again. His story, his presence, his per- 
sonality, his very individuality—the whole situation, is suddenly thrust 
upon her, reawaken her ever, her still loving heart. Her oath to. kill him is 
forgotten. Her emotions rise, rise to the very pitch. In this exceedingly 
delicate moment she steps into the adjoining room to bring him, as a sign 
of forgiveness, the locks of their dead baby. This, the last dear symbol of her 
love, her dearest treasure upon earth, was to tell him of her endless pain, of 
her inhuman sufferings, of her great woe, her supernatural endurance of all 
that is bitter and hard, it should serve as a messenger of forgiveness as the 
emblem of ‘love is victory.’ But while she is thus away he stabs himself in 
the heart ; stabs himself with the very dagger she had bought to kill him 
herself. What follows is short. She is arrested, tried. Being unable to 
prove her innocence, to prove that he had committed the murder himself, 
she is convicted, sent to prison for life. From the prison she sends a mes- 
sage to the world, to sufferers of her sex of equal fate.”’ 


The plot is very clever, highly dramatic and intensely fasci- 
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nating. The subject is one which is met in life daily. The 
verse is fine, at times strong, forcible and intensely graceful. 
And yet, the reading of such a book is poisonous. It leaves 
behind no good. It is reading which neither improves the world, 
nor makes the individual any better. It leaves no sign of any 
good, of any moral, of any benefit, either to those who love or do 
not. It is certainly not a book which one would recommend. 
It is no book for help and instructton. It is one of those books, 
which, if read by the wrong individual, becomes rather a harm 
instead of good. Mr. Plummer, whois an artist at the same 
time as poet, having been the designer of the beautiful illustra- 
tions in the book, is an idealist. This fact is demonstrated by 
the exceptionally graceful and expressive pictures, each of 
which shows the clear perception of the ideal mind, of the 
thinking artist. An artist, therefore, with abilities of such a 
character ought to, and let us hope will soon be able to write 
another book, the subject of which will not only be pleasant, 
gentle and charming as is the better part of this—his illustra- 
tions—but which will serve to elevate the taste, to build up 


character, to enoble the reader, to uplift humanity and better the | 


world at large. 
“Kk 


fir. Barrie’s Masterpiece. 


Tommy and Grizel. By JAMES M. BARRIE. New York; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The many readers and admirers of James M. Barrie, who have 
claimed that this book is the high water mark of success yet ob- 
tained by this brilliant Scotch novelist, have no more than stated 
the simple truth. It is by all odds one of the finest bits of 
thoughtful imagination ever given forth by the hand and brain 
of man. Mr. Barrie, if he had never written anything save this 
book alone, would live in the history of literature as a master 
mind. Without any mental reservations we can say for this book 
that, in the main, it is all that such a book could possibly be. 
Perhaps there is a little too much of it; in fact, we think it 
could have been shortened without in the least sacrificing the 
merits of the story or damaging the beauty of the author’s 
thoughts. But this is only a matter of opinion and quite imma- 
terial in any event, for the great merits of his work are so grand 
and impressively magnificcnt as to make one forget all else. 

To our mind no recent writer has understood the human 
heart so clearly as Mr. Barrie. It is right here that he may right- 
fully assert his superiority over other writers. He has studied 
life with the same thorough and thoughtful care that he has lived 
it. Mr. Barrie appreciates the tender sentiments of man and 
woman in a way that is little short of miraculous. He talks to 
his readers in a confiding and whole-souled way that reminds us 
much of the pure and unselfish beauty of a mother’s love for 
and joy in her child. Mr. Barrie shows the master hand in his 
pathetic and tender scenes. The story of Grizel, her sublime 
love for Tommy, her forgiveness of his many failings, ber self- 
sacrifice and beautiful character, make a picture so enchanting 
and sweet that we instinctively feel that a true woman’s love is 
closely akin to that of the Great Father. But while we love 
Grizel we must yield to Tommy our sincere admiration for his 
many admirable characteristics, for he is ‘‘a wonder,’’ and with- 
out him tue book would be dead indeed. 

He who can read the story of love in this book unmoved and 
unfeelingly must be devoid of ail heart and all life. Mr. Barrie, 
with rare charm and tenderness, shows us an humble and trust- 
ing love that is God’s own love because it is absolutely unselfish, 
a love that almost passeth understanding. Oh, man, appreciate 
the God-given joy of true woman’s love, guard it as the sacred 
treasure of your life, treat it tenderly, faithfully and in trust, 
give freely of all that is best in you, and then you may never 
need to bear the scorch of the unshed tears of vain regret! Oh, 
woman, give freely and gladly of thy beautiful spirit and abiding 
love, even though it break thy heart, for it has been written that 
man without thy love and sympathy is as nothing ! 

As a rule we are not given to quoting love passages, but we 
feel that in this case we may make an exception : 


‘* She did not start, she was scarcely surprised to hear his voice; she 
had been talking to him and he answered. Had he not been there she 
would still have heard him answer. She could not see him more cleverly 
now than she had been seeing him through those little wells of gladness. 
Her love for him was the whole of her. He came to her with the opening 
and the shutting of her eyes; he was the wind that bit her and the sun that 
nourished her ; he was the lowliest object by the Cuttle Well and he was 
the wings on which her thoughts soared toeternity ; he could never leave 
her while her mortal frame endured. When he whispered her name she 
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turned her swimming eyes to him, and a strange birth had come into her 
face. Her eyes said so openly they were his, and her mouth said it was 
his, her whole being went out to him; in the radiance of her face could be 
read immortal designs, the maid kissing farewell to innocence was there, 
and the reason why it must be, and the fate of the unborn ; it was the first 
stirring for weal or woe of a movement that has no end on earth, but must 
roll on, growing lusty on beauty or dishonor till the crack of time. This 
birth which comes to every woman at that hour is God’s gift to her in ex- 
change for what he has taken away, and when he has given it he stands 
back and watches the man.”’ 


It is almost unfair to pick out one part of this excellent 
book to exalt it above another, but to our mind in the chapter, 
‘‘ How Tommy Saved the Flag,’’ Mr. Barrie has fairly eclipsed 
himself. We are sorry the illustrations are so indifferently done. 
There is no apology for such workmanship in these days of per- 


| fect illustration. 


* 
Provincial Tales. 


Up in Maine. Stories of Yankee Life Told in Verse by HoLMAN F. Day. 
With an Iutroduction by C. E. LITTLEFIELD. Illustrated. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. $1. 

‘“* The rhythm that is running through my stuff 
Is not the whisp of maiden’s trailing gown ; 
The metre, maybe, gallops rather rough, 
Like river-drivers storming down to town. 


‘*T cannot polish off this stilted rhyme 
With all these homely notions in my brain. 
A sonnet, sir, would stick me every time ; 
Let’s have a chat ’bout common things in Maine.’ 


’ 


Thus, by way of preface, does Mr. Day introduce his book of 
stories, thus does he tell his readers what they are to expect of 
his Muse. Then comes Mr. Littlefield and tells us in his intro- 
duction that 3000 years ago the ‘‘ Preacher’’ had declared that 
‘‘of making many books there is noend.’’ Thus the introduc- 
tory remarks of both if taken very seriously by the reader before 
going any further, might perhaps result in unexpected disap- 
pointments, which were surely not intended by the authors. In 
looking, therefore, a little deeper into the book itself one finds 
that the above are remarks not absolutely necessary, and that 
they might be traced back to the modesty of the authors rather 
than to the demerits of the book itself. Such a book as this 
must not, of course, be taken for anything else than what it ac- 
tually is, namely : little sketches describing the farm, the woods, 
the coast, and the life ‘‘up in Maine,’’ Considering that 1ela- 
tively few people have ever been in Maine and that fewer still are 
interested enough in that state to buy a book in order to become 
instructed in the pleasures and amusements of the so-called 
‘*country folks’’, such as given in the many little tales of this 
work, the ‘‘ book with a purpose’’ as Mr. Littlefield terms it.— 
this purpose being ‘‘to sell as many copies as possible ’’—may 
perhaps not be as easily successful as the enthusiastic author ex- 
pects. Considering that there are so many states in the union, 
each and every one full of characteristic legends, racial and na- 
tional home-life, and pictures of all sorts that might interest the 
one or the other reader in different directions altogether ; and, 
furthermore consideriny that there are books already which de- 
pict country life, its attractions, dialect and even funny peculiari- 
ties, a book of this character must either be ‘‘a success in its 
make up,’’ an attraction of the very highest kind, by far better 
than all the others, or, a combination, perhaps, of the greatest 
literary skill with a peculiarly attractive and ‘‘catchy’’ style to 
catch the breeze of popular favor. It must be something entirely 
out of the ordinary if it is to be an overwhelming success. 

And now, let us examine the literary value of this book. 
From this point of view we would not consider the book as calcu- 
lated to be very successful. Some books there are which fate can 
never keep down, others which nothing in the world can bring 
up. While some of the little tales herein are interesting to be 
sure, quite interesting, describing as they do in a picturesque way 
some life-like characters as they exist in reality, many stories are 
what one may term ‘‘ coarse,’’ overdrawn, and their chief char- 
acteristics somewhat unnatural. They lack life, that life which 
makes such little tales what they ought to be; attractive, inter- 
esting, and full of spirit. While some sketches are quite cleverly 
written, and while the rhyme and the poetic value of some of 
them is certainly genuine, still there is a something which makes 
one feel that the stories are neither prose nor poetry. 

Everybody admires, to be sure, what is known as provincial 
or idiomatic language, everybody reads with delight some certain 
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realities of life belonging to people, or a class of people, and most 
literatures are rich in treasures of this nature. We pay due ap- 
preciation, therefore, to the first part of the book which gives a 
genuine description of ‘‘ round home,’’ full of wit, full of origi- 
nality. The chapter ‘‘ Goin’t school *’ deserves also special men- 
tion. It brings before the mental eye of the reader the folks up 
in Maine as they live, as they are, as they exist. There are about 
sixty-seven little sketches in all, some of which will find many 
friends among those in particular who are better acquainted with 
the place and conditions, with circumstances and surroundings. 
The pictures are very nice and will add a great deal to the value 
of the book asa whole, which we are glad to say is edited and 
done up in a style deserving of much appreciation, 


Ky 


Brooks Adams, Profit of Evil. 
America’s Economic Supremacy. By BRoOKS ADAMS. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Writing over five years ago in that great book, ‘‘ The Law 
of Civilization and Decay,’’ Mr. Brooks Adams took occasion to 
say: ‘* The evidence seems to point to the conclusion, that when 
a highly civilized society disintegrates, under the pressure of 
economic competition, it is because the energy of the race has 
been exhausted. Consequently, the survivors of such a race 
lack the power necessary tor renewed concentration, and must 
probably remain inert, until supplied with fresh energetic mate- 


terial by the infusion of barbarian blood.’’ ‘he pessimistic views | 
and conclusions so extensively expressed in that thoughtful book | 


can in this present collection of essays find their counterpart, 
with the difference, however, that with passing years Mr. Adams 
has come to look on things in a brighter way than formerly, and 
to see in the dark future some encouraging signs. Let it not be 
understood from this that he has become at all enthusiastic over 
the future of his own or any other people, for that would be ask- 
ing too much; in his view it would bea reversing of fate. He 
still writes in the same depressing style that clings in one’s im- 
agination long afterwards like a horrid dream. Mr. Adamis can 
convince nearly anybody in a short chapter or two that the world 
has seen and passed its happiest days and that the future has in 
store for this and that people a frightful deluge of disaster and 
woe. 

The present book is, we very gladly say, much more pleas- 
ant reading thau its famous predecessor, although there is noth- 
ing very cheerful even here. It is made up of a half dozen arti- 
cles that have appeared in several of our leading magazines. 
They are intended to demonstrate the truth of the author’s de- 
ductions and conclusions, that the supremacy of England as the 
political, social, financial and industrial leader of the world is 
passing very rapidly away and that the supremacy will soon rest 
upon the shoulders of the United States. He says that the next 
few years will more clearly point out the utter and irretrievable 
decay of Great Britain as a world power in any sense, and calls 
upon his fellow-countrymen to realize the increased and ever in- 
creasing burden that must be theirs whether they would or not. 
Mr. Adams informs his readers that America must now assume 
the responsibilities of world leadership, and goes on to say that 
this may and probably will demand of us the sacrifice of both 
blood and treasure. But even so he is glad that such is to be 
the case, for he is of the opinion that a people unwilling to give 
up their lives and expend their fortunes in the realization of their 
destiny, are unfit and too miserably servile to merit the respect 
of decent men. So he rejoices that the United States is expand- 
ing, welcomes the rapid and constantly growing burdens and 
duties that naturally follow such a national policy, and advises 
is to reach out aud prepare for whatever may come to us by such 
policy, and to courageously lead where other peoples are willing 
to follow. But here he must bring in a little his depressing prog- 
nostications, for he tells us that three or four generations will 
surely witness the moral and physical downfall of the American 
people even as the present day sees the decay of the British As 
to the Russians, he cannot conceive that their present activity 
and progressiveness is other than temporary; in fact, he looks 
for a speedy collapse of the great Russian fabric. 

Taken all in all this book is a disappointing one in that in 
every respect it falls far short of its more widely known forerun- 
ner, but even so it is very instructive and well worthy of careful 
study. And again, in fairness to Mr. Adams, let us remember 
that these essays were written as magazine articles, and therefore 
we should not expect the same thoroughness and completeness 
that went to make up his book, ‘* The Law of Civilization and 
Decay.’’ 
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The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland. Edited, with an Introduction 
by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
Seldom has history given us a fairer and more beautiful pic- 
ture than that of Madame Roland, the ‘inspiring soul’’ of the 
conservative element of the French revolution, the leader, we 
might well say, of the Girondins. To-day, and in fact, since the 
time when the hot breath of fierce passion ceased to wave tri- 
umphant, Madame Roland has been regarded as one of the noblest 
heroines the world has ever seen, and we are accustomed, when 
mentioning her name, to experiencea feeling of keen pity for her 
untimely end. Considered calmly and earnestly it is somewhat 
difficult to understand why Madame Roland should have gained 
such imperishable renown. ‘True, she was a woman of splendid 
attainments and knew how to make use of them on all occasions. 
Undoubtedly she was one of those fascinating women who to be 
rightly appreciated and understood must be met with face to 
face, and not regarded coldly as we are now forced to do. Some 
few individuals, Madame Roland among them, however, have 
possessed the magnetic spirit that captivates all who come within 
the radius of itscharms. This, coupled with her really superb 
advocacy of the cause of liberty was unquestionably the real 
secret of Madame Roland’s wonderful success. But impassion- 
ately viewed by the light of history she cannot b= considered as 
one of the great moving spirits of the world. She was not big 
enough to lead a people as a Joan of Arc; was not strovg enough 
to even properly guide the party policy of the Girondins. It is 
distasteful in the extreme to thus register such an uncompli- 
mentary opinion, but we think Madame Roland’s own writings 
show her to be a much over estimated historical character. We 
do not like to pick to pieces such an admirable woman as she in 
many ways was, but in fairness to all we must quote a few sen- 
tences from her own ‘* Private Memoirs.’ 


‘‘Born in an obscure station, but of respectable parents, I spent my 
youth in the lap of the fine arts, feasting on the charms of study, ignorant 
of all superiority but that of merit, all greatness but that of virtue. Ar- 
rived at years of maturity, I lost all hopes of that fortune which might have 
placed me in a condition suitable to the education I had received. A mar- 
riage with a man of position appeared to compensate this loss; it prepared 
for me new misfortunes, A gentle disposition, a strong mind, a solid un- 
derstanding, an extremely affectionate heart, and an exterior which an- 
nounced these qualities, rendered me dear to those by whom I was known. 
My station has created me enemies ; personally I have had none; by those 
who have spoken the most ill of me I have never been seen. . . . My 
first desire was to please and to do good. I love to do justice by the utter- 
ance of truths ; and I refrain not from the most severe ones in the presence 
of the parties concerned, without suffering myself to be alarmed, or moved, 
or angry whatever may be their effect.’’ 


In excuse of this rather fulsome display of self flattery that 
runs very prominently throughout the entire book, we find the 
following 3s an apology: ‘‘ He who dares not speak well of 
himself is almost always a coward who knows and dreads the 
ill that may be said of him; and he who hesitates to confess his 
faults has neither the courage to vindicate nor the virtue to repair 
them.’’ 

The present book isa reprint of Madame Roland’s ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Memoirs’’ from the original edition of Bosc, published in 
1795. The book is of much value from the fact that it has for 
many years been entirely beyond the reach of the general stu- 
dent and reader, being in fact out of print. The present volume 
is embellished by a most excellent introduction by the editor of 
this edition, Edward Gilpin Johnson. This introduction, which 
in fact is a review of Madame Roland’s life, is to our mind far 
superior and more interesting than the writings of Madame Ro- 
land herself. The book is tastefully gotten up, not to say beau- 
tifully, and contains some twenty splendid portraits and illustra- 
tions. 

yk 


The Religion of a Gentleman. By CHARLES F. DOLE. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

The one thing we most admire and enjoy in all the essays 
and writings of Mr. Dole is the confident spirit of hopeful optim- 
ism that pervades his every page. In this way he has been and 
continues to be a useful and helpful author-worker, always striv- 
ing to assist and uplift his fellow men. If he has one real fault 
it is that he cannot find any patience for the man of little hope 
and little faith. And here he makes a sad mistake, for such a 
man has his uses in our world life as well as he who is ever look- 
ing up and out with a calm and encouraging smile upon his face. 
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Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WE OFFER YOU $1000 

Ten cents a day, on the average, will 
secure for you $1,000 at the end of twenty 
years. 

Should you die the day after the policy 
is issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will fend you money on this 
policy. 

After three years it will be in full force 
nearly Twelve Years Longer, mo pre- 
miums being required. 

It may be surrendered for Cash. 

Free Booklet with full information by 
Mail. Get this, and think and act. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 








Ghost of Rosalys 


A PLAY 
BY 


CHARLES LEONARD MOORE. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Address, 
C. L. MOORE, 


P. O. Box 178. « Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE 
“FOUR-TRACK 





SERIES.” 





The New York Central’s books of travel. 

These smail books are filled with infor- 
mation regarding the resorts of America, 
best routes, time required for journey and 
cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of forty 
pages, 4 x 8, gives synopsis of contents of each 
of twenty-seven books ; this Catalogue sent free 
to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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However, we must not ask for or expect too much from our 
author, for, as he well informs his readers, none of us are or can 
be perfect. That his book isa beneficial and ennobling one we 
are here ready to bear ample witness. It is worthy of every and 
close attention from all classes of people, particularly from those 
active and busy individuals who never have a moment that they 
may call their own. It is to such that this sermon of Mr. Dole, 
‘* The Religion of a Gentleman,’’ is addressed. He would have 
man follow in daily life the teachings of Him who died for us 
upon the Cross, even though it led to disappointment and defeat, 
pain and suffering. Mr. Dole has naught but scorn for those 
miserable and contemptible characters who preach one thing and 
practice another. His remarks are always apt and pointed, so 
much so in fact that they cannot by any possible chance he open 
to misconstruction. When he tells us that ‘‘ the secret of life is 
not to get but to give’’ he voices a truth as eternal as the hills 
and as divine as the love of God. It is hardly necessary for us 
to repeat that he teaches the old truth that man must live by and 
through love, and that love is God. His summary of what man 
should and can be will perhaps interest our readers as it cannot fail 
to benefit them, and we therefore take the liberty of quotation. 

‘‘Tf ever our turn is to lead we will be faithful and modest ; we will ask 
nothing for ourselves, remembering that he who leads best must always be 
the servant of all. Our aim is to do men’s work in the world; like a good 
tree to bear some fruit ; to leave the world after our stay in it better off, and 
not poorer; to pay our way as we go; if we make mistakes to atone for them 
promptly; if we have faults to try to correct them; to turn pain, sorrow, and 
losses into larger sympathy, friendliness, and faith in God; to growin gen- 
tleness, consideration, and thoughtfulness; to keep our eyes on the past only 
so far as to learn its lessons; to forebode nothing, to apprehend nothing, to 
give fear no tenantry in our thoughts; to keep our eyes on the future and 
ever towards the light, while we do the nearest present duty; to march on in 
all weathers, by night, if it must be, as well as by day, with love warm in 
our hearts, and hope in our eyes, as the sons of God, immortals, having won 
here and now some foregleam of the wisdom, the truth, the justice, and the 
deathless good will which constitute Eternal Life.”’ 

FF 
A Short History of American Literature. By WatTER C. BRONSON. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 80cents. 

This most admirable little work, while intended primarily for 
school and college use, is yet well calculated to meet the require- 
ments of such of the reading public as desire to obtain easily a 
general knowledge and comprehensive understanding of Ameri- 
can literature. The book is written in a style to attract, no less 
than in a way to inspire the reader to pursue the study beyond 
its pages, which is made the easier through the ready assistance 
of a bibliography given in the appendix. As to the scope and 
method of treatment we quote from the preface as follows: 
‘‘ Throughout the book the literature has been presented in its 
relation to general conditions in America and to the literature of 
England and the Continent of Europe, for only so can it be com- 
pletely understood and its full significance perceived ; but the per- 
sonality of the authors and the intrinsic quality of their work 
have, it is hoped, received due attention.’’ A history of litera- 
ture following out these lines, as the present work does with in- 
telligent discrimination, is bound to be good. Literature is, in 
large part, essentially the expression of contemporaneous thought 
and character, and therefore, to be correctly understood, it must 
be studied in connection with the conditions surrounding its pro- 
duction. It is with this fact clearly and constantly in mind that 
Prof. Bronson has written the book before us. He is judicial in 
his judgments and criticisms, not permitting the glamour of 
greatness to over-cloud its littlenesses or shortcomings. There is 
pleasure and satisfaction in following such a work. The author 
has also adopted the plan of giving very considerable detail re- 
garding the subject matter of literary productions as a basis for 
criticism, which is thereby rendered the more intelligible to the 
reader. We shall preserve this book for reference until some- 
thing better shall demand its place, which is hardly likely to be 
soon. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


hy local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased portion of the ear. ‘There 
is only one way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deaf- 
ness is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the Eustachian 
Tube. When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and unless the in 
flammation can be taken out and this tube restored to its normal condition, hear 
ing will be destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by eatarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of Deafnesg (caused by eatarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for cireulars, free. 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. Advt. 
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Write to Wanamaker’s whenever 
you want anything. 


Book News for November 
is ready, and now you can find 
out what the literary mart for 
the last few months has been 
doing. 

It gives book news faith- 
fully, fairly and thoroughly 
it has no opinions, but admits 
toits columns the best critiques 
it can find anywhere and every- 
where. 

5¢ a copy, 50¢ a year. 

The November portrait 
(with sketch of life) is of 
Charles Frederic Goss, author 
of the Redemption of David 
Corson. 





Books in Fine Bindings 
Including Old Books 


In our book-store there is a 
little space given up to Y‘ 
Old* Book® Shopp*, which is 
about a third large enough to 
hold the old and fine books 
we’ve brought from London 
this fall. 

They were picked up here 
‘and there, one, two, three, or a 
dozen at a time, from the hun- 
dreds of dingy little book shops 
that try to hide themselves in 
the great city. 

Most of them were taken to 
such binders as Zaehnsdorf, 
Riviere and Morrell, and there 
made ready for the shelves of 
the most luxurious library or 
the most beautiful and rich 
table that the fine homes of 
this city can boast of. 

No details in the papers: 
send for a catalogue. ‘These 
things are not to be described, 
and the little book-shop is 
worth a visit anyhow. 

There are more first editions 
in the collection than we prob- 
ably have any idea of. The 
truth is we are not old-book- 
sellers so much as fine-book- 
sellers; and if a book is more 
valuable to you because it is 
also rare, we are all the better 
pleased. 


Book Store, Thirteenth Street. 


JoHN WANAMAKER, 
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How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 

KF, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and be 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able to 
earry out any obligations made by their tirm., 

West & ‘Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Poledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mu 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, T5e. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Tes 
timonials free. 

Halls Family Vills are the best. Advt. 


Comfort Never Before Found. 

The traveler between New York and buffalo on the Lacka 
wanna Railroad, can turn from the unsurpassed scenery through 
which the line runs to car interiors that from the electric lights 
to the smoothly-running journals of the wheels, contribute a 
sense of comfort never before found in railway travel, and only 
equaled by the appointments of a hotel or club.—/nzland Archi- 
tect.—Advt. 


Winter Excursion Tickets on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On November 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
place on sale at its principal ticket offices excursion tickets to all 
prominent Winter resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Cuba, and Central America. 
The tickets will be sold at the usual low rates, with the usual 
liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
its many connections and through train service, make this the 
favorite line for Winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of Winter resorts, and giv- 
ing routes of travel and rates for tickets, will be furnished free 
after November 1 on application to ticket agents.— Adv. 


Resumption of Sunset Limited Service between New York, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco, Season 1900-1901, via 
Southern Railway. 


Commencing November 6th, and every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday thereafter, the Washington and Southwestern 
Limited, operated daily between New York, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans via the Pennsylvania R. R. and Southern Railway, 
leaving Philadelphia, Broad St..Station 6.55 P. M., composed of 
Dining, Pullman Drawing-room, Sleeping, Observation and Li- 
brary cars, in addition will carry a Special Sunset Limited Annex, 
Pullman drawing-room Compartment Sleeping car to connect 
with the Sunset Limited operated between New Orleans and San 
Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service afforded by these 
luxurious trains makes a trip to the Pacific Coast not only very 
quick, but most delightful. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased to 
furnish all informatian. 


Great Region of Remarkable Farm, Fruit, Grazing and Mineral Land. 


The country is Southwest Missouri and Northwest Arkansas, 
along the Frisco Line, is one of the surest and best farming, fruit 
and stock countries in the world. It is also the richest mineral 
producing country in the world. There are millions of acres of 
cheap wild lands here awaiting improvement. More induce- 
ments to homeseekers and capitalists than any other portion of 
the United States. Descriptive literature sent free upon applica- 
tion to BRYAN SNYDER, G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Advt. 


Comfort in Travel 


Is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the 
Michigan Central, ‘‘ the Niagara Falls Route’’ between Buffalo 
and Chicago in connection with through trains from the East. 
Passengers are granted the privilege of stopping off en route at 
Niagara Falls, or, if time will not: permit, can obtain from the 
car window, or the platform at Falls View, the grandest and most 
comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day trains stop 
five or ten minutes. : 

For information inquire of local agents, or write W. H. Un- 
derwood, General Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Addvt. 
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IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 








A million and a half copies of ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ have 
been sold. It will be interesting to observe whether the same 
author’s posthumous work, ‘‘ The Duke of Stockbridge,’’ pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., will follow its predecessor in 
popularity. It deals with the same kind of human problem—the 
injustice of economic conditions; it is, however, a historical 
romance and the conditions it treats are those of a century ago. 
The present day evolution from intolerable and almost incredible 
economic injustices constitutes a prophecy for the future quite 
as convincing as the dreams of ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ 
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Mr. Lloyd Mifflin has now come to be recognized as one of 
the foremost of American poets in the use of the sonnet form, 
and to possess besid: a remarkable lyrical sense in the interpreta- 
tion of pastoral life. In his latest collection of verse, brought 
out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the title, ‘‘ The Fields of 
Dawn, and Later Sonnets,’’ Mr. Mifflin has rendered into metre 
and rhyme the recollections and impressions of that period of life 
when boys and girls are inseparable companions indeed, but not 
lovers ; and the peculiar grace which the poet has given these 
pastorals is due in some part, no doubt, to the fact that they are 
largely autobiographical. 

LK 

Professor John Martin Vincent's revised and enlarged edition 
of his ‘‘ Government in Switzerland ’’ has just been issued by 
the Macmillan Company. His earlier volume having been recog- 
nized as the must complete description of government in Switzer- 
land, the author has enlarged and revised the work to meet the 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY 


From ocean to ocean. 
The Philadelphia & Reading Rail- To all points in Canada and the 
ee : , United States Northwest. 
way operates vestibuled train service 
to Reading, Pottsville and other Accommodations Unsurpassed 
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Kansas—Colorado 


Arkansas—Texas 
California—llexico 
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The principal cities of the above States are most conveniently reached by 
the excellent train service of the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 
and the 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
from St. Louis. 

Personally cunducted excursions to CALIFORNIA and MEXICO. 

BEST ROUTE to HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 

For time tables, illustrated and descriptive matter, and other information, 

call on or address: 
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increasing interest in Swiss institutions. The present arrange- 
ment of chapters and the entire rewriting of many subjects make 
of it, in fact, anew book. A sketch of the constitutional his- 
tory of Switzerland leads up to the present government. Friends 
of good goveanment will be particularly interested in the Swiss 
experiments in direct legislation by the people. The Referendum 
and the Initiative, with their historical beginnings and something 
of their results, are carefully described. The widely adopted 
systems of Progressive Taxation are also fully described, and 
many other problems in economic and political life are illustrated 
in the Swiss conceptions of Federal Government. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons have just ready John R. Spears’ 
striking historical study of ‘‘ The American Slave Trade,’’ illus- 
trated by Walter A. Clark ; ‘‘ Mooswa and Others of the Boun- 
daries,’’ an animal story of the Canadian wilderness, by W. A. 
Fraser; ‘‘A Study of English and American Poets,’’ by J. 
Scott Clarke ; and two volumes of short stories, ‘‘ The Queen 
versus Billy,’’ by Lloyd Osborne, and ‘‘Short Rails,’’ by Cy 
Warman. 

2k 


The complete poetical works of John Keats have been issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., as a volume of the Cabinet Edition 
of famous British and American poets. The ‘‘ Keats’’ follows 
the ‘‘ Burns’’ and ‘‘ Scott,’’ issued in September. They are com- 
plete, accurate and well edited, with indexes to titles and first 
lines, and with the lines of the longer poems numbered, and offer 
to the general reader or student of poetry light, small single vol- 
umes at a low price. 
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D. Appleton & Co. have just ready ‘‘ The Eagle’s Heart,’’ 
a story of the West, by Hamlin Garland, presenting the dignity 
of the life that made the West grow; ‘‘ The Brass Bottle,’’ by 
F. Anstey, an imaginative romance full of quaint conceits and 
the extravagant situations so dear to the author of ‘‘Vice 
Versa ;’’ Max Pemberton’s ‘‘ The Footsteps of a Throne,’’ uni- 
form with ‘‘ Kronstadt ;’’ and a second edition of E. Hough’s 
‘‘ The Girl at the Halfway House.’’ In more serious vein are 
‘*’The Individual,’’ a study of life and death, by Prof. N. S. 
Shaler ; and James G. Cannon’s ‘‘ Clearing House.’’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. Pp. 334. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

GHOsT OF RosaLys. A Play. By Charles Leonard Moore. Pp. 174. Phil- 
adelphia. Box 178, The Author. 

THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamlin Garland. Pp. 369. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

QuINCY ADAMS SAWYER AND MASON’S CORNER FOLKS. Anovel. By 
Charles Felton Pidgin. Pp. 586. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 

$1.50. 

DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF COLONIAL Days. By Geraldine Brooks. Pp. 
284, illustrated. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

HELPS FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS. By William Drysdale. Pp. 505. New York : 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSEs. By Charles Lamb, edited by W. P. Trent. 
Pp. 120, illustrated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 5c. 

EYES AND No Ears; And Other Stories. Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Pp. 
66, illustrated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. toc. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by Thomas M. Balliet. In two parts. Pp. 
104-112, illustrated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1I5c¢ each. 

THE KING oF GoLDEN RIVER. By John Ruskin, edited by M. V. O'Shea. 
Pp. 58, illustrated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. toc. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Abridged and edited by Sarah Willard 
Hiestand. Pp. 102, illustrated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 15c. 

S1x NurSERY Crassics. Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Pp. 61, illustrated. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. toc. 

THE STorY OF A SHORT LIFE. By Mrs. Ewitlk, edited by Thomns M. Bal- 
liet. Pp. 74, illustrated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. toc. 

THE WONDERFUL CHAIR And the Tales it Told. Edited by M. V. O'Shea, 
Part II, pp 192, illustrated. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. toc. 

VISITING THE Sin. A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
By Emma Rayner. Pp 448. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SCRIPTURE READINGS IN VERSE. By 
Emma C. Schafer. Pp 57. Pasadena, Cali: G. A. Swerdfiger. 
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CRITICAL PERIODS 


In Woman’s Life Are Made Danger 
ous by Pelvic Catarrh. 





Mrs. Mathilde Richter. 


Mrs. Mathilde Richter, Doniphax 
Neb., says: 

“T suffered from catarrh for many 
years, but since I have been taking Pe 
ra-na I feel strong and well. I would 
advise all people to try Pe-ru-na. As! 
used Pe-ru-naand Man-a-lin while I waa 
passing through the change of life, I am 
positively convinced your beneficial 
remedies have relieved me from all my 
ills.” 

Pe-ru-na has raised more women from 
beds of sickness and set them to work 
again than any other remedy. Pelvic 
eatarrh is the bane of womankind. Pe- 
ru-na is the bane of catarrh in all forms 
and stages. Mrs.Col. Hamilton, Colum- 
bus, O., says: “ I recommend Pe-ru-na to 
women, believing it to be especially 
beneficial te them.” 

Send for a free book written by Dn 
Hartman, entitled “Health and Beauty.” 
Address Dr. Hartman, Columbus, O. 
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Are You Going West? 


IF SO, DON’T LOSE SIGHT OF 
THE FACT THAT THE 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


IS THE BEST LINE BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
The Route of the Pioneer Limited. 
The Short Line Between 
Chicago, Omaha and Sioux City. 


THE 


I. PAU 


ROAD 





Represents all that is best in Modern 
Railroading. 

For full information, maps, time tables 
and rates, apply to any Passenger Agent 
of the C. M. & St. P. R’ way. 

Geo. J. Lincoln, Com’! Agent, 
42 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
W. S. Howell, G. E. P. A. 
381 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
F. A. Miller, Gen’] Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 








.- 10th YEAR.. 
Correspondence and Oral Lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc. 


The Kirschbaum School of Languages, 
1413 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia 
Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewriting in all languages. Circulars mailed. 
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THE SBAB 


Is 
To the 


PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
of the 
SOUTH. 
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E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen. Mgr. 
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DARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


HE SHORTEST LINE 





IT 1S ALSO THE DIRECT LINE TO 
ATHENS, ATLANTA, AUGUSTA, MACON, MONTGOMERY, NEW ORLEANS, 
ALL POINTS SOUTH & SOUTHWEST. 


It enters the CapitTats of the Srx STaTES which it traverses exclusive of the 
NATIONAL CAPITAL through which many of its trains are operated 
Two trains carrying passengers via this route leave New York daily at 1.00 P. M. and 
12.15 Midnight, from Pennsylvania Railroad Depot. 
UNEXCELLED DINING CAR SERVICE. 
For Full particulars in regard to Seeping Car arrangements and Dining Car service 
call on or address ;— 
W. C. SHOEMAKER, Gen. Eastern Pass. Agt., 371 and 1206 Broadway, New York. 
CHARLES L. LONGSDORF, New England Pass. Agt., 306 Washington St., Boston. 
W. M. MCCONNELL, General Agent, 1434 New York Avenue, Was ington, D. Cc. 
H. W. B. GLOVER, 
Traffic Manage 
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And to 
ALL POINTS IN 
FLORIDA 
And the 


WEST INDIES. 
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GOOD NEWS. 


If you have suffered long, there is 
abundant proof that Compound Oxygen 
has effected wonderful cures. We will 
gladly furnish this evidence. Book of 
200 pages sent free. Or call and see 
us. Skillful medical attention to every 
case brought to notice, either personally 
or by letter. Consultation free. 

Our confidence in the remedial powers 
of the Compound Oxygen is the result 
of a quarter of a century’s experience. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 





Room K, 1112 Girard St., Phila. 





San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 










To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Majui’s 
Cement 


Remember 


CEMENT 
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7. B. Lippincott Companys 
Most Important 
Recent Publications. 








Salons Colonial and Republican 


By Anne H. Wharton. | With frontispiece in colors, and numerous reproductions 
of portraits and miniatures of men and women prominent in colonial life 
in the early days of the Republic. 

Crushed buckram, $3.00; half levant, $6.00. 


The True William Penn 


By Sydney George Fisher. With numerous hitherto unpublished illustrations, 
portraits and facsimiles. Crown 8vo., cloth, $2.00; half levant, $5.00. 








Bohemian Paris of To-Day 
Written by W. C. Morrow, from Notes by Edouard Cucuel | 
Third edition. Illustrated with one hundred and six pen drawings by 
Edouard Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 





The Adventures of Louis De Rougemont 
As Told by Himself. Crown 8vo. Cloth $1.50. 





Myths and Legends of Our New Possessions 


By Charles M. Skinner. Illustrated. 12 mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half calf or 
morocco, $3.00. 





Pike and Cutlass 


Hero Tales of Our Navy. By George Gibbs. 
With thirteen full-page illustrations by the author. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
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